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Does TV Serve 
Public Interest? 


The Federal Government Is 
To Check on Telecasts 


NEW federal investigation of 

the television industry will 
get under way soon. The exact 
date has not been set, but hearings 
will probably begin in New York 
within a few weeks. The goal is to 
determine how well TV is serving 
the “public interest” with its pres- 
ent programs and whether or not 
changes are in order. 

The hearings will be conducted 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC), which has the 
power to grant or revoke licenses 
for TV stations. Leaders in the 
field will be asked to tell their 
stories of how they select programs. 
The study will be part of a series 
that FCC and congressional groups 
have been making this year. 

The subject of programs and 
their quality is highly controver- 
sial, for it concerns the rights of 
TV viewers to get what they want. 
plus the rights of networks, in- 
dividual stations, and advertisers 
to carry on their business over the 
air without undue federal interfer- 
ence. The TV industry is concerned 
that efforts to establish new con- 
trols may be made. 

TV has been under fire from time 
to time. The nation was shocked 
in 1959 when dishonesty in the then 
popular quiz shows was discovered. 
The networks cleaned house by dis- 
continuing such suspect entertain- 
ment, in which contestants won 
huge sums of money by answering 
questions on history, science, litera- 
ture, and other subjects. 

The present investigations can 
be far more serious than those dur- 
ing the quiz scandals, which con- 
cerned only a single type of pro- 
gram. FCC now is taking a long 
look at everything that shows up 
on TV _ screens in the nation’s 
homes. 

The big issue is whether the 
people should get what they seem 
to want, or be given more programs 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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A TROUBLED SECTION of the world—scene of bitter competition between communists and anti-Reds 


Red Menace in Southeast Asia 


Communists Aim to Control South Viet Nam 


With the rainy season coming 
to an end, communist pres- 
sure is increasing in South 
Viet Nam. That small land 
is today the prime target of 
the Reds in Southeast Asia. 


HE darkness of an autumn night 

has fallen on a little farming 
village in South Viet Nam. One by 
one, the lights go out in the small, 
thatch-roofed dwellings. 

Suddenly a dark form emerges 
from a bamboo thicket on the out- 
skirts of the settlement. Three 
more shadowy figures follow. 

At the edge of the village, where 


ces ABC 


Left to 


right: Newton Minow, head of Federal Communications Commission; Robert 
Sarnoff, Chairman of Board of Directors, National Broadcasting Company; 
James Aubrey, President of Columbia Broadcasting System’s TV network; 
and Oliver Treyz, President of American Broadcasting Company’s TV net- 
work. Mr. Minow severely criticizes the television industry, while the com- 
pany executives contend that their firms serve the public satisfactorily. 


a wooden bridge spans a stream, 
the column stops. After a few 
minutes of stealthy activity, a 
match flares. The bridge, which 
has just been splashed with gaso- 
line, bursts into flames. 

Revealed for a moment in the 
flickering light is a file of 4 men— 
clad in dark civilian garb—trotting 
back down the highway. They veer 
off the road onto a footpath, and in 
a second the jungle has swallowed 
them up. The Viet Cong have 
struck again. 

Viet Cong is the name given to 
the Viet Namese communist guer- 
rillas (hit-and-run fighters). Today 
they are stepping up their activi- 
ties throughout South Viet Nam. 
They are determined to overthrow 
the government of President Ngo 
Dinh Diem, and to extend Red con- 
trol farther into the heart of South- 
east Asia. 

The U. S. government is much 
concerned about the communist 
threat in that part of the world. 
Last month, President Kennedy 
sent his military adviser, General 
Maxwell Taylor, to South Viet Nam 
to survey the situation there. His 
recommendations (which—as these 
words are written—have not been 
made public) are expected to play 


a big part in shaping U. S. policy 
in Southeast Asia. 

Troubled area. The lands south 
of China have been the scene of 
much strife in recent years. Right 
after World War II, communist- 
dominated rebels fought the 
French and their native allies. 

The rebel goal was to drive the 
French from Indochina. Lying on 
the South China Sea, the region 
consisted of the 3 states of Laos, 
Cambodia, and Viet Nam. 

In 1954, the French—weary of 
the long struggle—granted each of 
the 3 independence. Viet Nam was 
divided along the 17th parallel. 
The communists occupied the north- 
ern part of the region, while the 
area to the south remained in the 
free world. 

Occupying a region of bamboo 
forests, rice paddies, and palm and 
banana groves, these 3 countries 
are largely underdeveloped. The 
easy-going natives raise rice and 
fruit and carry on some trade. 
Many of them live in bamboo houses 
perched on stilts at the edge of the 
Mekong River, a meandering 
stream which touches all 3 lands. 

Divided Viet Nam is more de- 
veloped than Laos and Cambodia 

(Continued on page 6) 
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SPORTS HEADLINER 


JOE ROMIG of the University of 
Colorado Buffaloes is one of col- 
lege football’s finest linemen: An 
All-American choice in 1960, the 200- 
pound guard has a good chance to win 
national gridiron honors again this 
autumn. 

On defense, Romig is middle line- 
backer for the Buffaloes and calls de- 
fensive signals. Fast and strong, he 
has made—or helped out on—more 
than half his team’s tackles while on 
the field. His crashing blocks are an 
important part of the Colorado run- 
ning attack. 

Joe is every bit as outstanding in 
the classroom as on the gridiron. 
Majoring in physics, he has earned 
straight A’s for the past 2 years. His 

hobby is astron- 
omy, and he ob- 
serves stars 
through a 10-inch 
telescope he 
made himself. 
The young stu- 
dent-athlete at- 
tended high 
school in Lake- 
wood, Colorado, 
na and was all-state 
fullback and a 
wrestling cham- 
pion. He spends the summers in An- 
chorage, Alaska, where his father is 
a physician. Joe has no interest, he 
says, in playing pro football, but 
hopes to carve out a career in astron- 
omy, a field in which there should be 
increasing opportunities in the space 
age. —By HOWARD SWEET 











Joe Romig 





PUZZLE ON U. S. HISTORY 


Fill in numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to descriptions below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rec- 
tangle will name a law that has played 
a major role in our nation’s develop- 
ment. 

1. Brigham Young led early settlers 
to the area that is now : 

2. The Doctrine, of 
great importance in Western Hemis- 
phere affairs. 


+11 Texans know the story of 


the 

4. Last name of inventor who de- 
veloped first successful telegraph. 

5. The Supreme Court’s : a 

decision increased North- 

South tension shortly before the Civil 
War. 

6. Last name of an early New Eng- 
land senator, famous as an orator. 

7. Battle cry in Spanish-American 
War: “Remember the — is 

8. A state in our Union, once an 
independent mou..archy. 

9. played a big role 
in the settlement of California and 
many other western states. 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Macmillan. VERTICAL: 
1. Mao; 2. Sukarno; 3. Franco; 4. 
Tubman; 5. Frondizi; 6. De Gaulle; 7. 
Adoula; 8. Goulart; 9. Kennedy. 


BROWN BROTHERS 


AMERICAN TROOPS on a practice march near Vladivostok, Siberia, in 


1918. 


They remained in this area, near Manchuria and Korea, until 1920. 


Background of Communism 





Bolsheviks and the West 


This is the ninth in a series of 
articles on communism, democracy, 
and other forms of political 
thought. 


S the fires of revolution raged 
in Russia during 1917, few 
people in the outside world were 
aware of the far-reaching event 
that was taking place there. Some 
observers felt that the Bolshevik re- 
volt in November was a radical 
movement that would soon die out. 
A few mistakenly praised it as an- 
other step toward democracy in 
Russia. Still others, including 
France’s Joseph Noulens who saw 
the Reds in action, warned that the 
Bolsheviks were a monstrous threat 
to the freedom of mankind. 

For most leaders of the time, 
however, World War I was the 
chief concern. Allied capitals were 
far more disturbed over the Red 
decision to get out of the war with 
Germany than they were over the 
changes that Bolshevism was bring- 
ing to Russia. 

Not only were the Allies dis- 
turbed over the loss of Russia as a 
partner in the fight against Ger- 
many, but they were also ccncerned 
about the large quantities of war 
equipment they had shipped to their 
former ally. Weapons and other 
items in critically short supply had 
been piled up in Murmansk and 
Archangel in northern Russia, and 
Vladivostok in Siberia. The Allies 
feared the Germans would take 
over these weapons since they had 
signed an armistice with the Reds. 


Allies Send Troops 


As this problem was under discus- 
sion by the Allied High Command, 
the Bolsheviks were kept busy fight- 
ing the anti-Red groups at home. 
Despite this life-and-death struggle 
they faced within their own nation, 
the Reds were already seeking to 
sow discontent and foment upris- 
ings in other countries, particularly 
in Germany. 

3y the early summer of 1918, the 
Allies decided to send small expedi- 
tionary forces to Murmansk and 
Archangel to safeguard the remain- 
ing supplies there. When the troops 
arrived, they found that the Bolshe- 
viks, not the Germans, were carting 
away the weapons. A short time 


later, Allied forces were also sent to 
Vladivostok on Russia’s Pacific 
coast. 

Records show that U.S. President 
Woodrow Wilson was extremely re- 
luctant to send American troops to 
Russia. He finally agreed to send 
a few thousand men there only 
because he feared the Germans 
would otherwise take the Allied 
arms that had been shipped to 
Russian ports. In addition, he was 
becoming increasingly alarmed over 
Japanese activities in the Far East. 

Though Japan was an ally of the 
powers fighting Germany, she was 
taking advantage of the western 
nations’ preoccupation with World 
War I to expand her influence in the 
Far East. President Wilson hoped 
that the presence of American 
troops in that part of the world 
might help deter Japan from a path 
of aggression. The Japanese had 
already taken over some former 
German holdings in the Pacific re- 
gion. 

The Soviets have repeatedly 
charged that the Allies sent large 
forces to Russia in 1918 to crush 
the Red revolt. But when Soviet 
Foreign Minister Maxim Litvinov 
was shown documents relating to 
this period in the early 1930’s, even 
he had to agree that there was no 
such purpose behind the sending of 
American troops to Russia. How- 
ever, the Reds have continued to 
repeat the old charges despite such 
proof to the contrary. 

Of course, some Allied leaders 
did hope the presence of westérn 
troops would strengthen anti-Red 
forces in Russia, and the White 
Russians (anti-communists) were 
given supplies by the Allies. But 
there was very little actual open 
fighting between the expeditionary 
forces and the Reds. 

Historians believe that if the 
Allied intervention had any effect 
on the outcome of the Bolshevik 
revolt in Russia, it helped the Reds 
to win. The communists used the 
intervention as a means of gaining 
support among the Russians against 
“outsiders.” This campaign was at 
least partially successful. 

Meanwhile, after World War I 
ended in November of 1918, the 
major nations focused their main 
attention on the peace conference 


which continued for many months 
after the fighting stopped. Even 
the Allied troops sent to Russia 
were almost forgotten at this time. 
But plans were gradually made 
for their withdrawal from their 
lonely outposts. By September of 
1919, the last western soldiers left 
northern Russia, and a few months 
later the remaining Allied forces 

in Siberia were called home. 
—By ANTON BERLE 





Controversy over 
Television Editorials 


EWSCASTS, panel discussions, 
and films of current and past 
events are usually well received by 
a sizable audience, but reporting 
has of late become a controversial 
issue within the CBS network. 
Howard K. Smith, one of the na- 
tion’s outstanding reporters, re- 
cently quit his job after nearly 20 
years with CBS. His reasons were: 


A newsman cannot present 
pure facts without interpreta- 
tion of them if the general pub- 
lic is to be given an honest 
picture of national and world 
events. “Straight reporting” is 
an impossible goal, no matter 
how impartial a writer or 
broadcaster may try to be. 
Even the way he words a sen- 
tence can convey an editorial 
meaning, despite the efforts of 
the reporter to be factual. 

So let us allow interpreta- 
tive comment openly in telling 
a story, and also set aside time 
for outright editorial opinion 
such as one finds on the edi- 
torial pages of newspapers. 


CBS obviously disagrees with 
this point of view, although it had 


Howard K. Smith 


not made its position fully clear at 
the time this paper went to press. 
A number of Americans, however, 
take 2 differing stands on this 
issue: 


(1) It is all right to have 
editorial opinion on television, 
if it is made absolutely clear 
that the telecaster is express- 
ing a judgment. There should 
be no place for opinion when 
the telecaster is giving the 
news. 

(2) There should be no edi- 
torial expression of any kind 
over the networks. There are 
only 3 major ones, and by con- 
stantly emphasizing their opin- 
ions they could have too great 
an influence on the public. Edi- 
torials should be reserved for 
the thousands of newspapers 
and magazines, which regularly 
provide a variety of opinion. 
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FCC to Check TV 


(Concluded from page 1) 


of an intellectual and artistic type 
so as to raise the nation’s standards 
of taste. 

Newton Minow, Chairman. of 
FCC, is critical of most of what 
he has seen on TV in the past few 
months. His views, which are 
typical of those who dislike much 
of the video entertainment now 
being offered by the networks, are: 


TV in general is a_ vast 
wasteland of violence, crime, 
unbelievable comedies, endless 
and often offensive commer- 
cials, and boredom. The tele- 
casters say that periodic 
surveys prove that such pres- 
entations are what most of the 
people want. These ratings are 
questionable—an uncertain in- 
dication of public opinion. It 
is impossible to believe that 
public taste is as low as some 
television executives appear to 
think. 

In any case, it is not enough 
to serve those who would 
rather be entertained than in- 
formed. The air belongs to 
the public, which has a right to 
be served well by those who 
use it to advertise the wares 
they have for sale. TV must 
provide better, well-balanced 
programs to raise the nation’s 
standards of taste. 

There will be no censorship 
by FCC, but to serve the public 
interest, this agency must bring 
pressure to bear on owners of 
stations producing consistently 
poor shows. FCC may hold pub- 
lic hearings on such stations 
when they apply for renewal of 
their licenses. 


Senator Thomas Dod, Connecti- 
cut Democrat, adds this note: 


The brutality and violence 
on TV is watched by children 
in homes throughout the coun- 
try. It is difficult to believe 
that a child will not be harmed 
by those shows that feature 
violence. 


Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, is 
another advocate of change in video 
programming. He says: 


There is a need to raise the 
levels of taste in this country, 
and TV can and should help to 
close the gap between those 
men and women who are well 
educated and those who have 
had little schooling. 


The television industry rejects 
most of the criticisms that are now 
current, and contends that it is 
doing a good job, as a business, in 
keeping with our standards of free 
enterprise and competition. 

Robert Sarnoff, board chairman 
of National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, in speeches and articles has 
spelled out TV’s position along 
these lines: 


The majority must be satis- 
fied if the air is truly the prop- 
erty of the public. If this is 
so, efforts must also be made to 
please the minority as well. 

The economic facts are that 
a sponsor buys shows that he 


EDUCATIONAL TV. 


Signals from this 
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believes will draw viewers in 
large numbers and thereby give 
him the best market for adver- 
tising his products. The rat- 
ings of programs, even if sur- 
veys are not completely in- 
dicative of the entire nation, 
demonstrate that most viewers 
want Westerns, “whodunits,” 
and light comedies or melo- 
drama keyed to situations that 
might arise in any American 
community. 

In other words, most Ameri- 
cans prefer to have TV devote 
the bulk of its time to enter- 
taining rather than educating. 

The sponsor, with few excep- 
tions, buys the programs in ac- 
cordance with the ratings. In 
a billion-dollar-plus industry, a 
share of the profits that come 
from sponsors of light enter- 
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In several midwestern states, schools can now re- 
ceive recorded programs telecast from a plane circling high over Indiana. 
“airborne station” 
from a regular station on the ground. 


reach much farther than could those 
Lessons are prepared at Purdue. 


ments in new dramas and those 
of classical renown. 

The most urgent need in TV 
is to lessen violence on shows 
watched by children, and a 
start has been made in this 
field. TV is serving the public 
and should be permitted to con- 
tinue doing so without govern- 
ment interference. 


Pay-TV? Some Americans, dis- 
satisfied with present network pro- 
grams, think that the answer to 
their needs is television for which 
the viewer pays. 

There have been some experi- 
ments with pay-TV during the past 
few years, and additional tryouts 
are expected to be made in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, sometime soon. 
They will be followed with interest. 











tainment goes to pay the cost 
of operas, symphonic orches- 
tras, and public service pro- 
grams—which usually draw 
comparatively small audiences 
and are rarely supported by 
advertisers. 

So it is that both the major- 
ity and minority viewers are 
served by careful, well-bal- 
anced schedules of programs. 
TV accepts its responsibility 
to raise standards of taste, and 
is doing so as fast as audiences 
will go along with the experi- 














CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
THERE ARE WIDESPREAD DEMANDS for a cleanup of television, but 
most TV officials say that the American public is getting what it wants 


Those who want this new type of 
service argue as follows: 

We would get better shows 
because the vast TV audience, 
by paying directly for what it 
wants, would be the boss. We 
could exercise pressure on the 
television stations serving us. 
We wouldn’t be dependent on 
the whims of sponsors who 
choose programs now, and who 
break them up at frequent in- 
tervals to advertise the prod- 
ucts they sell. 

Subscribers could see new 


movies instead of the old ones 
that are now presented by com- 
mercial TV. There’d be the lat- 
est Broadway plays, and hour- 
long concerts of high quality, 
and we wouldn’t be plagued by 
advertising. There would be a 
greater variety of sports events. 


Opponents of television supported 
by payments from the viewers say: 
Let us stick with the net- 
works as they are. Don’t fool 
yourself about what pay-TV 
may provide. It costs a great 
deal of money to put on a 
Broadway drama. To telecast 
such a show would be expen- 
sive, and the rates charged to 
the viewers would be higher 
than most people could afford. 
Moreover, most sports events 
of general interest are provided 
free of charge by commercial 
sponsors. There would not be 
large enough audiences for the 
paid contests to meet the costs 
of presenting them. So long as 
free television is available, the 
paid variety will not be able to 
support itself. Let’s devote our 
efforts to getting better TV 
from the stations we have now. 


It’s up to you. Some changes are 
being made in TV programming 
this season. CBS is reducing its 
programs of Westerns, and NBC is 
seeking to establish a better balance 
in telecasts to satisfy varying 
tastes. ABC is increasing its pres- 
entation of public affairs and news, 
and a start has been made toward 
reducing violence in crime stories. 

Nevertheless, this season’s bill of 
fare has not changed a great deal 
from those of recent years. 

If you like or dislike the pro- 
grams you are receiving, it is up to 
you to make your views known. 
Write letters to the sponsors and 
networks that produce programs 
which you feel are good or bad. If 
there are enough requests for 
changes in programs and advertis- 
ing, the TV industry will take heed. 

In the long run, it is up to the 
American people to bring about 
changes if they want them. This 
thought comes from Louis Haus- 
man, Director of the Television In- 
formation Office, which serves the 
industry as a whole. Mr. Hausman 
says: 

The surest way to get pro- 
gramming of higher quality is 
to have audiences with better 
taste. Standards in a demo- 
cratic society must come from 
something that expresses the 
wishes of the people. These 
standards must come from the 


churches, from the families, 
from personal relationships, 
from the schools. I happen to 


think that a tolerance for ex- 
cellence is growing in this 
country, and that TV has 
played a part in its advance- 
ment. 


Meanwhile, it is a good idea for 
every individual to remember that 
he or she can exercise a certain 
amount of control over video enter- 
tainment in the home. All that is 
necessary is to study the schedules 
of telecasts, select programs that 
promise to be interesting, and tune 
in. If the programs turn out to be 
dull or in bad taste, simply turn 
off the set. —By ToM HAWKINS 
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The 


NOTICE 


Because of the Thanksgiving 
holiday, the American Observer 
will not be published on Novem- 
ber 20. The next date of publi- 
cation will be November 27. Best 
wishes for an enjoyable holiday! 














News Events Withheld 
From Russian People 


Not until Russia’s latest series of 
giant nuclear explosions had been 
under way for some time did the 
Soviet people learn anything about 
them. Even then, they were given 
no details on the tests or about the 
world-wide protests against these 
poisonous atmospheric blasts. 

Red newspapers did print 
speeches by Premier Khrushchev 
on Russia’s “need” to conduct nu- 
clear tests because of the “warlike” 
activities of the West. But no ac- 
tual explosions were mentioned in 
the press. 

With respect to Berlin, you would 
know nothing about the flight of 
East Germans to West Berlin. Nor 
would you be aware that the Reds 
built a “retaining” wall to stem the 
tide of refugees to freedom. You 
would have read an outright lie 
that some barriers were put up on 
the West-East Berlin border to keep 
out “spies and troublemakers.” 

Other big news stories of which 
you would be ignorant, if you lived 
in Russia, include our proposal to 
put the Berlin issue before the UN 
for a solution; Indian Prime Min- 
ister Nehru’s opposition to some of 
tussia’s plans for Berlin; the use 
of tear gas and water guns against 
both East and West Berliners by 
the East German Red police. 


Leaders of 4 Lands 
In Southeast Asia 


Ngo Dinh Diem, 60, is pro-west- 
ern President of embattled South 
Viet Nam. He has spent much of 
his life working for freedom of 
his country, which had been under 
French rule for many years. Edu- 
cated in France, Mr. Ngo first be- 
came Premier of South Viet Nam 
in 1954. He was elected President 
a little more than a year later, and 
has held that post ever since. 

Prince Souvanna Phouma, also 
60, is Premier of Laos—-a post he 
has held off and on since 1951. He 
regards himself as a “neutral” in 
the global western-Soviet struggle. 
An engineer who was trained in 
French universities, Premier Sou- 
vanna turned to politics early in 


life. In addition to his frequent 
terms as Premier, he has served as 
his nation’s defense minister and 


as Laotian ambassador to France. 

Prince Norodom Sihanouk, 39, is 
chief of state of Cambodia, and 
once ruled that country as king. 
Like Souvanna Phouma, he says he 
is “neutral” in the East-West con- 
flict. Though he has denounced the 
Communist Party in his own coun- 


try, he has also sought close ties 

with Russia and Red China. 
Marshal Sarit Thanarat, 61, has 

long been a staunch friend of the 


fory of the Week 


of 2 former Soviet leaders, Lenin and Stalin. 
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CHANGING OF THE GUARD—a ceremony near Lenin Mausoleum in 
Moscow. The mausoleum (at far left) until recently contained the bodies 


But Stalin’s body has now 


been removed, since many of his policies are severely condemned by Nikita 


Khrushchev and other present-day Russian officials. 


United States and other western 
powers. A trained military officer, 
he has long exercised a great deal 
of influence over Thailand’s affairs. 
He was formally made Prime Min- 
ister in February of 1959. (See 
photos of these men on page 7.) 


Views on Khrushchev’s 
Drive vs. Stalinism 


“Stalin was a murderer, tyrant, 
and terrorist.”” These words, spoken 
by Premier Khrushchev in a secret 
meeting of Russia’s top Reds in 
1956, were publicly repeated by the 
Soviet leader recently. Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s latest criticisms of the Red 
dictator, who ruled Russia with an 
iron fist from the 1920’s until his 
death in 1953, appears to be part of 
a new drive against Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s rivals for power within the 
Soviet Union. 

The Red Premier has used his 
attacks on Stalinism to “purge,” or 
remove from office, the leaders who 
had opposed him in the past. He 
has replaced a number of them with 
others who support his leadership. 

Stalinism, according to Mr. K, 
means harsh controls at home and 
the spread of communism abroad 
through wars. Though he is also 
determined to make the world com- 
munist, the Soviet Premier pro- 
fesses to believe that he can attain 


(See note.) 


his goal through “peaceful” means 
and economic competition. 

At home, freedoms continue to be 
suppressed under Mr. Khrushchev 
just as they were under Stalin. 
However, the Soviet Premier no 
longer murders his opponents as 
did the late Soviet dictator. 

Abroad, Mr. K’s stepped-up drive 
against Stalinism has widened the 
split between Russia and Red China 
and its tiny ally Albania. The 
latter communist lands continue to 
support the Stalinist policies of 
harsh controls at home and the 
necessity for war to spread com- 
munism abroad. 

Meanwhile, the new attacks on 
Stalin by Mr. Khrushchev have led 
to the removal of the late dictator’s 
body from its place of honor in the 
Red Square tomb that also contains 
the remains of Russia’s first Red 
ruler, Nikolai Lenin. 


Some TV Programs You 
May Want to Watch 


“The Many Faces of Spain” will 
be shown on NBC-TV Tuesday, No- 
vember 14, at 10:00 p.m., EST. The 
program is a filmed account of how 
the Spanish people live, work, and 
play. Newsman Chet Huntley will 
narrate the show. 

A valley rivaling in beauty the- 
fictional setting of Lost Horizon is 


the destination of Austro-German 
explorers in a 2-part “Expedition” 
program, to be shown on ABC No- 
vember 20 and 27 at 7:30 p.m., EST. 
The place is the peaceful kingdom 
of Hunza, hidden high in the 
Himalayas. 

Young and old TV viewers have 
become ardent fans of the annual 
telecasts of Macy’s Thanksgiving 
Day Parade and Circus. NBC will 
televise the event from 10 a.m. to 12 
noon, EST, on November 23. 


Temporary UN Chief 
Has Difficult Job 


Western and Soviet leaders alike 
are closely watching the actions of 
the new United Nations Secretary- 
General—Burma’s U Thant. (In 
Burmese “U” stands for “Mr.’’) 
After weeks of bickering between 
the 2 sides, an agreement was finally 
reached, making it possible for U 
Thant to serve out the term of the 
late Dag Hammarskjold which ex- 
pires in April 1963. 

Though both western and Rus- 
sian representatives agreed on U 
Thant as UN Secretary-General 
some weeks ago, the 2 sides were 
unable to decide on the Burmese 
leader’s top assistants. Finally, it 
was agreed that he should have the 
right to select his own aides. (See 
October 23 issue of this paper for 
details of the dispute over the UN 
leadership, and for sketch and photo 
of U Thant.) 


Should There Be More 
Press Conferences? 


When John Kennedy was cam- 
paigning for the Presidency last 
fall, he indicated a belief that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower wasn’t holding 
enough press conferences, and that 
they should be held at least once 
a week. Later, when he entered the 
White House, President Kennedy 
held fairly frequent meetings with 
newsmen for a time. But within 
recent months, the Chief Executive 
has met fewer and fewer times with 
reporters. This has led to a debate 
on whether or not the President 
should hold regular press confer- 
ences. 

Americans who do not feel Mr. 
Kennedy should meet more often 
with newsmen argue: 

“The pressure of work in these 
highly troubled days makes it diffi- 





GENERAL MOTORS 


50TH ANNIVERSARY celebration for the Chevrolet car got under way this month. Here, General Motors repre- 
sentatives display a model of Louis Chevrolet’s original 1911 vehicle alongside the newest Impala hardtop. 
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WIDE WORLD 


TINY ALBANIA is a rugged, mountainous land, and most of its people 


are extremely poor. 


Though situated in Eastern Europe, this communist 


nation is now aligned more closely with Red China than with Russia. 


cult for the President to find time 
for regular news conferences. The 
delicate world situation also makes 
it inadvisable to hold such meetings 
frequently because ‘off-the-cuff’ 
comments made at such get-togeth- 
ers might be misinterpreted abroad. 
This could cause us to lose support 
overseas, or lead to unnecessary in- 
cidents.” 

The other side replies in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

“The very fact that the world is 
in such a critical state makes it im- 
perative that the President (1) in- 
form citizens about what is happen- 
ing, and (2) tell the public just 
where our nation stands in relation 
to these problems. In a democracy, 
the President must act as a leader 
of opinion and an inspiration to all 
if he hopes to marshal their support 
for policies needed for our security 
and well-being. Moreover, if he 
wants the press to be accurate, he 
needs to clear up any doubtful 
points at least once a week.” 


A Day to Give Thanks 
And to Give to Others 


“Let us by our example, as well 
as by our material aid, assist all 
peoples of all nations who are striv- 
ing to achieve a better life in free- 
dom.” That is the spirit, according 
to the words of President Kennedy, 
in which all Americans should ob- 
serve Thanksgiving Day, celebrated 
November 23 this year. 

What is the background of 
Thanksgiving Day? The idea of 
having special holidays for giving 
thanks goes far back in history. In 
Biblical times, the people of Israel 
held services of thanksgiving after 
crops were harvested. 

Many’ of our customs for Thanks- 
giving come from the Pilgrims. 
They set aside: certain days for 
giving additional thanks to God for 
helping them to become established 
in the New World. 

President George Washington is- 
sued a Thanksgiving proclamation 
which provided that Thursday, No- 
vember 26, 1789, was to be a day 
for honoring the new Constitution 
of the United States. In the years 
that followed, the observance was 
celebrated at different times in the 
various states. 


In 1941, Congress passed a reso- 
lution proclaiming the fourth 
(which is usually, but not always, 
the last) Thursday in November as 
Thanksgiving Day. 


Mounting Debate Over 
United States Trade 


A major debate is developing over 
the nation’s trade policies. Some 
citizens want fewer barriers on the 
exchange of goods between our 
country and the rest of the world. 
Others insist that more trade con- 
trols are needed to protect in- 
dustries against competition from 
goods produced by “cheap” labor 
abroad. Many labor union officials 
and a number of industrial leaders 
support the latter view. 

Among the spokesmen for fewer 
trade barriers are former Secretary 
of State Christian Herter, a Re- 
publican, and one-time Under Secre- 
tary of State William Clayton, a 
Democrat. The 2 men have also 
called for an American “trade part- 
nership” with Europe’s expanding 
Common Market—a plan under 
which 6 free European lands are 
gradually eliminating barriers on 
goods traded among member coun- 
tries. 


Interviews on Careers 





A Glamorous Field 


RS. Helene McClay is a profes- 
sional model and also acts as 
educational director of the Patri- 
cia Stevens School of Modeling in 
Washington, D. C. In addition to 
doing modeling work in the na- 
tion’s capital and in New York City, 
she does TV commercials from time 
to time. 

“Modeling work is glamorous, but 
far from easy,” reports Mrs. Mc- 
Clay. “I move about a good deal 
in my profession as I model fash- 
ions and pose for advertising pho- 
tographs in Washington and New 
York City. 

“TI generally teach at the Patricia 
Stevens School from 10 in the morn- 
ing until 2 in the afternoon. In the 
classroom I show the students how 
to use makeup most effectively, im- 
prove their posture, and in general 
how to develop poise and a pleasing 
personality. I also teach such mod- 
eling practices as how to show 
wearing apparel at fashion shows 
and other functions.” 

Most modeling jobs are held by 
girls and women between 15 and 40 
years of age. But people of both 
sexes, ranging in age from 6 months 
to 60 years or more, can find some 
opportunities as models. 

A substantial number of job open- 
ings in this line of work are for 
fashion models. They do “in-per- 
son” modeling of clothing in dress 
shops, department stores, manufac- 
turer’s showrooms, and in fashion 
shows. Most of the openings are 
for young, attractive women be- 
tween 15 and 30. 

Qualifications. “If you hope to 
become a model,” Mrs. McClay says, 
“you should have an attractive face, 
a pleasant expression, and a warm, 
outgoing personality.” As a general 
rule, you should be between 5 feet 
5 inches, and 5 feet 11 inches tall 
in high-heeled shoes, and weigh 
from 100 to 150 pounds. Your hip, 
waist, and bust measurements must 
meet certain standards, too. 

Job opportunities. Most openings 
for models are found in the large 
cities, particularly in the centers of 
advertising and fashion such as 
New York, Chicago, Dallas, St. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








Your money goes further these days. 
In fact, a lot of it winds up in outer 
space. 

i 

“The way to go to sleep,” says a sci- 
entist, “is to think of nothing.” We 
believe that’s a mistake. The way to 
go to sleep, in our opinion, is to think 
it’s time to get up. 

* 

A desk is merely a wastebasket with 
drawers. 

* 

If you look like your passport photo- 
graph, you need the trip. 

* 


The following was turned in by a 
young girl in Oklahoma when assigned 
by her teacher to write a paragraph 
about something she hated. 

“IT thought and thought but I guess 
I like everything, except boys. I know 
the world wouldn’t get anywhere with- 
out them, but sometimes I wish they 
weren’t here. They’ll always be here 
so I’ll just have to get used to them. 
I hope I do pretty quick because I 
know some real cute ones.” 







Daytime TV is wonderful, says Earl 
Wilson. It keeps a lot of women at 


home who might otherwise be out driv- 
ing. 














MEL MILLAR 
“I don’t know where the English 
Channel is—we don’t get it on our 
television set at home.” 


Louis, and the cities of California. 
But there are increasing numbers 
of openings in various other cities. 

Training. “It is never too early 
to begin training to improve your 
poise and personality,” Mrs. McClay 
points out. “Even if you don’t plan 
to follow a modeling career, train- 
ing in this field can be very helpful 
to overcome awkwardness, and give 
you confidence. Actually, very few 
of the girls who take courses in 
modeling expect to become regular 
professional models.” 

While in high school, take courses 
in speech and diction. Try to get an 
after-school modeling job at a de- 
partment store or dress shop. 

Meanwhile, you should also make 
an effort to find out whether or not 
you have the qualifications for suc- 
cess in modeling. You can do this 
by talking to personnel directors of 
outstanding stores in your commu- 
nity, or by getting in touch with a 
reliable modeling school. 

Training in one of the schools of 





MRS. HELENE McCLAY (center) 
instructs students in modeling 


modeling is required for most jobs 
in the field. But before you enroll, 
be sure the institution you have 
chosen is a reliable one. The Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, with 
offices in the state capital, can send 
you the names of accredited schools 
for modeling in your area. 

Earnings. As a beginner, you are 
likely to earn around $50 or $60 a 
week. Most experienced fashion 
models earn $100 or more a week. 
Models who work through agencies 
on temporary assignments are paid 
by the hour. Their scale ranges 
from $5 to as high as $75 or more 
an hour. 

Facts to weigh. “Modeling has 
many advantages to offer a girl 
who can meet the necessary qualifi- 
cations,” Mrs. McClay reports. “It 
pays well, it is exciting work, and 
offers an opportunity to meet in- 
teresting people. 

“But modeling is highly competi- 
tive, and only those with real ability 
can hope to secure the better-paying 
jobs in the field. I think it is wise 
to combine modeling with another 
career, such as selling, fashion writ- 
ing, or fashion designing, because 
job prospects are very uncertain 
for models.” 

More information. Talk to per- 
sonnel officers in nearby stores and 
modeling agencies. 

—By ANTON BERLE 
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Southeast Asia 


(Continued from page 1) 


Saigon, capital of South Viet Nam, 
and Hanoi, capital of North Viet 
Nam, are the largest cities in the 
region. 

Threat to Laos. After Laos be- 
came independent, several hundred 
communist troops—who had played 
a prominent part in the rebellion 
against France—set up camp in a 
remote northern area _ bordering 
North Viet Nam. Known as the 
Pathet Lao, these troops extended 
control over much of the country. 

Last year, the Reds set out to 
take over Laos, which, with an area 
of about 91,500 square miles (a bit 
larger than Idaho), is the biggest 
of the 4 nations carved out of 
French Indochina. Laos threatened 
to become a major battleground as 
rival forces representing pro-west- 
ern, neutral, and communist groups 
vied for control. 

Last May, a cease-fire was 
achieved, and a conference began 
at Geneva, Switzerland, aimed at 
ending the strife in Laos. After 
long negotiations, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma, who wants to follow a 
neutral policy in world affairs, was 
chosen to head a new government. 

It was also agreed that represent- 
atives of all 3 groups would be in- 
cluded in the new regime. U. S. 
officials fear that the inclusion of 
communists in the government— 
expected to be formed soon—will 
make it difficult for Laos to stay 
neutral in world affairs. 

Whether the leadership of Sou- 
vanna Phouma can bring order te 
this remote land of 1,760,000 people 
remains to be seen. Meanwhile, the 
communists are using eastern Laos 
as a corridor to funnel troops and 
supplies from North Viet Nam into 
South Viet Nam. It is simple for 
them to slip across the border from 
the communist naticn into Laos, 
follow woodland trails southward, 
and then enter South Viet Nam. 

About the size of the state of 
Washington, South Viet Nam is 
approximately 10° larger than its 
neighbor. North Viet 
more people, though— 
15,170,000 as compared to 
13,790,000 in the south. 


communist 
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Rising strife. Up to now, most 
Viet Cong action has been of a 
hit-and-run nature. Some of the 
rebels come from the north, while 
others are natives of South Viet 
Nam. The Reds have burned 
bridges, blocked canals and irriga- 
tion ditches, destroyed telephone 
lines, and murdered local officials. 

Today they are becoming strong 
enough so that they sometimes 
wage battles in groups of company 
or battalion strength. The Red 
guerrillas are estimated to number 
about 20,000. 

Government action. Combating 
the rebels is South Viet Nam’s 
army of 170,000 plus a home-guard 
force of 50,000. In recent weeks, 
several defeats have been inflicted 
on communist forces, but because 
of the hit-and-run nature of the 
warfare, it has been impossible to 
wipe out the Reds. As soon as they 
are stopped in one area, they break 
out in another. 

To protect farm families from 


PEACEFUL SCENE in Saigon, capital of South Viet Nam. 








Red terrorism, Diem’s government 
is starting a new system of farm- 
ing towns called agrovilles. They 
are brand-new communities with 
their own markets, schools, and 
hospitals. Thousands of farm fami- 
lies are being moved into these 
towns from scattered, isolated vil- 
lages where they were prime tar- 
gets for communist terrorism. 
Land is being redistributed, so that 
each family will still have a place to 
raise its crops, near the agrovilles. 
The government also feels that 
by grouping farm families in new, 
protected towns, it can better edu- 
cate them on the dangers of com- 
munism. Today, many farm fami- 
lies have little idea of what the 
conflict is about, and are inclined 
merely to back the side that they 
think is winning at the moment. 
Cambodia's protests. Meanwhile, 
trouble has flared in neighboring 
Cambodia. With an area of 67,500 
square miles, that country covers 
a slightly larger expanse than 


IN RURAL AREAS, living conditions are primitive, and canals play an important role in transportation 











In contrast, much of the nation is strife-torn. 





South Viet Nam, but with a popula- 
tion of 4,845,000 has only about 
one-third as many people. Under 
the leadership of Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, it professes to follow a 
neutral course in world affairs. 

Late last month, South Viet 
Namese and Cambodian troops ex- 
changed gunfire in a border area. 
Though the skirmish did not 
amount to much, it brought an ex- 
change of accusations. 

The Cambodian government has 
charged South Viet Nam with hav- 
ing designs on its territory. On 
the other hand, President Diem’s 
government claims that Cambodia 
is being used as a base by the Viet 
Cong. 

There seems to be good reason 
to believe that certain communist 
rebel groups have entered South 
Viet Nam from Cambodia. The bor- 
ders of these 2 lands and of Laos 
merge in a remote, wooded re- 
gion. But whether the Reds have 
used Cambodia’s territory with the 
knowledge and approval of Siha- 
nouk’s government seems unlikely. 

Trouble with Thailand. Cam- 
bodia has also severed diplomatic 
relations recently with Thailand, 
its neighbor to the west. This 
country of 198,500 square miles 
has long been allied with the 
western nations. With 25,520,000 
people, it is the most heavily popu- 
lated country on the mainland of 
Southeast Asia. 

Premier Sarit Thanarat of Thai- 
land has charged that the commu- 
nists are planning to use Cambodia 
as a jumping-off place for the in- 
vasion of Thailand and other lands 
to the south. Denying the charge, 
Cambodia repeats that it intends to 
follow a neutral course. 

The flare-up between these 2 
countries is based partly on old 
rivalries that have long created bad 
feelings between the Thais and the 
Cambodians. 

U. S. assistance. For some years, 
the United States has been helping 
the lands of Southeast Asia, so that 
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they can withstand the communist 
threat. 

Our assistance to South Viet 
Nam has been averaging about 
$170,000,000 a year. We have 
played a big part in equipping and 
training the South Viet Namese 
army. We have also undertaken 
economic aid to help put the 
country on a sound financial basis. 

Our help to Laos has averaged 
about $40,000,000 annually. It has 
gone mainly for equipping and 
training military forces. We have 
helped both Cambodia and Thai- 
land in a moderate way. 





MS 


4 ICA EMBASSY OF LAOS 
NGO DINH DIEM (left), President 
of South Viet Nam; and Souvarna 
Phouma, the Premier of Laos. 





NORODOM SIHANOUK (left), is 
leader of Cambodia; Sarit Thanarat 
is the Prime Minister of Thailand. 


SEATO. We also belong to the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO). This 8-nation 
group was formed in 1954 for the 
common defense of Southeast Asia. 
Its members are the United States, 
Great Britain, France, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Thailand, Pakistan, 
and the Philippines. 

For Southeast Asia, SEATO sup- 
plies a defense group comparable— 
in some ways—to the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
Unlike NATO, though, SEATO 
has no military forces on the spot, 
but must rely on its members to 
furnish troops in time of crisis. 
American troops at Far Eastern 
bases in South Korea, Okinawa, 
and elsewhere in that area can reach 
Southeast Asia speedily by air. 
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What to do? The part that 
SEATO may play in curbing the 
communist advance into Southeast 
Asia is now being considered. 
South Viet Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia do not actually belong to the 
defense group, but SEATO’s lead- 
ers have made plain that they con- 
sider these lands within the region 
to be defended by their organiza- 
tion—if help is requested. 

It is unlikely that active military 
assistance by SEATO will take 
place—except as a last resort. Not 
all SEATO members have precisely 
the samme views on what needs to 
be done in Southeast Asia. Also, 
the participation of troops from 
America and Europe would give 
communist propagandists the op- 
portunity to accuse the West of 
“colonialism.” Even though false, 
this charge would probably be ac- 
cepted by many Asians. 

Moreover, if SEATO sent troops 
to the area, such action might in- 
duce Red China to enter the con- 
flict. That big nation is encourag- 
ing and aiding the communists in 
the lands south of its borders. If 
Red China moved its army into 
the area, a global war might erupt. 

What seems more likely is that 
U. S. aid to South Viet Nam will be 
speeded up. 

In order to supply up-to-the-min- 
ute information on the where- 
abouts of rebel troops, helicopters 
and a more extensive radio network 
are needed. U. S. funds may be 
used to purchase these items. It is 
possible, too, that the U. S. Seventh 
Fleet, stationed in Far Eastern 
waters, may play a more active role 
in patrolling the coast of South 
Viet Nam. Some rebels have been 
entering that country by boat. 

Under what conditions—if at all 
—U. S. troops might be used in 
South Viet Nam may or may not 
be made clear after General Taylor 
reports to President Kennedy. 
Diem’s government is said to have 
requested them. U. S. officials in 
the past, however, have been un- 
willing to send combat troops to 
South Viet Nam. Many fear that 
such an act would involve us in 
another costly and _ inconclusive 
struggle like that in Korea. 

Others feel, though, that the grav- 
ity of the situation may make it nec- 
essary to bolster South Viet Nam’s 
army with U. S. combat forces. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 
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SOUTH VIET NAMESE soldiers taking part in a drive against communist 
hit-and-run fighters who seek to gain control of the Southeast Asian land 


























FROM MAKING THE GOODS WE NEED 


THE “SPINNING JENNY,” an early machine of the Industrial Revolution 


T, FORESMAN 


Yesterday and Today 





industrial Development 


ARLY settlers in the American 

colonies were mainly farmers, 
and factories were few in number. 
Almost everything needed was made 
at home. Little was bought in towns 
except tea, salt, some nails, and a 
few tools. The farmer often made 
shoes for his family from animal 
hides. Fats were turned into soap. 
Mother and daughters sheared the 
sheep and turned wool into clothing 
for the entire household. 

Samuel Slater, who came from 
Britain in 1789, was among the ear- 
liest founders of industry. Having 
been an apprentice in a British tex- 
tile plant, he built and operated a 
cotton-spinning factory in Rhode 
Island. This was a big step for- 
ward. 

Nevertheless, the industrial revo- 
lution that developed in Europe 
came rather slowly to the colonies. 
This was partly because Britain 
was determined to use colonial raw 
materials but to maintain a monop- 
oly on manufacturing. The British 
wanted to make the goods we re- 
quired and sell them to us. Fur- 
thermore, machinery for producing 
merchandise was generally lacking. 

It wasn’t until after the 1800’s 
that the independent United States 
began to develop manufacturing on 
a large scale. Today, we are the 
world’s greatest industrial nation 
and are turning out all kinds of 
products from pins and needles to 
nuclear materials that-can provide 
power for machines Orbe used as 
explosives if war comes. 

By steadily expanding our indus- 
tries, we were able to build the 
foundations for the prosperity that 
Americans now enjoy. A similar 
expansion is still needed in many 
parts of the world, and the prob- 
lems that we faced are somewhat 
similar to those confronting the 
newer nations in Asia and Africa. 

India, for instance, is now inde- 
pendent but still has a shortage of 
factories. This is because Britain 
did not permit a big-scale industrial 
system to arise while India was a 
part of the British Empire. As a 
result, India is behind the United 
States and other nations that have 
prospered. 

The story is much the same in 


Africa. Ghana, for example, relies 
largely for income on cacao (for 
cocoa). This land, recently freed by 
Britain, is just beginning to estab- 
lish an industrial system. Likewise, 
the Republic of the Congo, formerly 
under Belgium, is seeking to ex- 
pand factories that are necessary to 
meet requirements of its people for 
everyday use. 

Closer to home, in Latin America, 
there is also a great need for indus- 
trial development. The Latin re- 
publics date back to the 1800’s, but 
they have depended largely on the 
sale of raw materials—coffee in 
Brazil and bananas in Guatemala, 
for instance. 

In their eager drive at present to 
catch up with the rest of the world, 
the Latin American lands and those 
of Africa and Asia have become in 
effect industrial battlegrounds in 
the struggle between communism 
and freedom. 

The Russians and the Chinese 
Reds are eagerly offering assistance 
to both the Latin Americans and 
to the newer republics of Africa 
and Asia. The communists are try- 
ing in this manner to spread their 
dictatorial way of life. 

The United States and other free 
lands are offering assistance to un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world 
also. The U. 8. position is that our 
system of free enterprise, in which 
businessmen do compete with each 
other, is by far the best for pro- 
Viding people with good products. 
The suecess of our method is plainly 
visible to anyone who may visit the 
U. S. Furthermore, we have pros- 
pered under a free democracy in 
which there is no place for dictator- 
ship. —By ToM HAWKINS 





Scientists are experimenting with 
a new car that costs less than a 
penny a mile to run. The car, 
named the Henney Kilowatt, runs 
on electricity instead of gasoline. 

The car is powered by 12 auto 
batteries, which can be recharged 
by plugging them into an ordinary 
electrical outlet. The Henney has a 
Renault Dauphine body and can 
travel at speeds up to 40 miles an 
hour. 
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English Skills 











ONSISTENCY is one mark of 

good sentences. You may fail 

to express your thoughts clearly if 

you clutter your sentences with 
unnecessary shifts. 


Unnecessary Shifts 
in Number or Person 


Wrong: If a person studies con- 
sistently, they should enjoy their 
schoolwork. 

Right: If a person studies con- 
sistently, he should enjoy his 
schoolwork. 

Wrong: In any profession you 
intend to follow, one needs to be 
capable of clear expression. 

Right: In any profession you 
intend to follow, you need to be 
capable of clear expression. 


—in Subject or Voice 


Wrong: Norton does well in all 
his subjects, but chemistry arouses 
his particular interest. 

Right: Norton does well in all 
his subjects, but he is particularly 
interested in chemistry. 

Wrong: Anne enjoyed visiting 
the open-air markets, and several 
baskets were purchased by her. 

Right: Anne enjoyed visiting 
the open-air markets, and she pur- 
chased several baskets. 


—in Tense or Mood 


Wrong: Although the play is en- 
tertaining, several of the charac- 
ters were unrealistic. 

Right: Although the play is en- 
tertaining, several of the charac- 
ters are unrealistic. 

Wrong: Read the material care- 
fully, and then you should try to re- 
call important points. 

Right: Read the material care- 
fully, and then try to recall impor- 
tant points. —By ANNE WILLIAMS 





Words in News 


Envoy. Generally speaking, any 
person sent to represent one gov- 
ernment in its relations with an- 
other. “A special envoy will arrive 
soon to take part in the meeting.” 

Injunction. A court order requir- 
ing someone to do or cease from 
doing a specified act. “The govern- 
ment obtained an injunction for- 
bidding this interference with voter 
registration.” 





NOTEBOOK CHARTS 


Have you seen our color chart, 
just published, on “The New 
Africa’? One side contains 20 
columns of essential facts about 
29 African nations. The other 
side has a large up-to-date map 
of the continent. It’s punched 
and folded to fit a 3-ring note- 
book. Price: 50 cents each for 
1 to 9 copies; 25 cents each for 
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POLAND 








FINLAND is under heavy pressure from the Soviet Union. 


DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


Dotted lines 


near Soviet-Finnish border show areas taken by Russia in World War II. 
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Finland Faces Red Threat 


N the fall of 1939, when Nazi 
Germany unleashed World War 
II in Europe, Russia demanded mil- 
itary bases in Latvia, Estonia, 
Lithuania, and Finland. The 
Soviets, who were then taking over 
parts of Poland under an agree- 
ment with Germany, gave assur- 
ances that they would not interfere 
with the independence of the 4 
northern European iands. But soon 
all except Finland were gobbled up 
by the Soviet empire and ceased to 
exist as free countries. 

Finland, the largest of these 
lands, put up a heroic fight against 
the Russian attackers in the winter 
of 1939-1940. But the Finns could 
not indefinitely resist the vastly 
superior numbers of the Red Army, 
and they were forced to sign a 
peace treaty with Russia. Under 
the agreement, Finland had to give 
up a tenth of her land to the Sovi- 
ets, and pay them large sums of 
money. 

In 1941, when Germany turned 
on Russia, Finland sought to re- 
gain her lost territories by fighting 
the Reds. By 1944 that struggle 
also ended, and once more Finland 
lost. The Soviets again seized 
Finnish territory and made that 
land pay a heavy indemnity, or fine. 


Forced to Sign 


In 1948, Russia forced Finland 
to sign a treaty whereby the 2 
countries agreed to work out joint 
defense plans if there is a “threat 
of aggression” from Germany or a 
German ally. Seven years later, as 
a gesture of friendship to Finland, 
Moscow returned the Porkkala area 
—where Russia had a military base 
—to the Finns. Apparently, the 
Soviets did so because they then 
felt the base was no longer a mili- 
tary asset. 

Now Moscow is calling on Fin- 
land to work out “joint efforts” to 
halt the “threat of military attack 
from West Germany and her allies,” 
provided for by the 1948 
agreement. In a note to Finland 
on this matter, Moscow also de- 
nounced neighboring Norway and 
Sweden as allies of “German mili- 
tarism.” 

As of this writing, it is hard to 


as is 


tell just what the Reds have in 
mind for Finland. But it is gener- 
ally felt that Moscow wants to in- 
crease its influence over that 
country, and may again insist on 
establishing military bases there. 
No doubt, the recent explosions of 
giant nuclear weapons by the So- 
viets were meant, in part at least, 
to frighten such lands as Finland 
and her neighbors into doing Mos- 
cow’s bidding. 

Another possible reason for the 
Soviet moves against Finland may 
be to stir up a new world crisis in 
northern Europe. This may be part 
of a scheme for the outright con- 
quest of Finland. Or it may be an 
effort to force the neutral Finns to 
adopt pro-Soviet policies. 


Memory of Dark Days 


At any rate, the memory of the 
dark days of 1939 and the 1940’s 
are throwing ominous shadows 
over Finland and her Scandinavian 
neighbors. The months ahead are 
likely to be extremely difficult ones 
for the Finns, for they may have 
to decide again whether to agree to 
Soviet demands or fight back. 

Finland, with an area of 130,119 
square miles, is somewhat larger 
than New Mexico. A nation of 
4,456,000 people, she shares a 
boundary of 900 miles with the 
Soviet Union. Though public opin- 
ion is generally favorable to the 
West, the policy of the Finnish 
government has been to tread a 
careful course in world affairs so 
that it will not arouse the wrath 
of its mighty communist neighbor. 

Finland’s greatest resource is 
her “green gold”—the name some- 
times given to her extensive forests. 
Lumbering and the manufacture of 
wood products are main industries. 
Grains and potatoes are grown on 
small farms. The people have a 
fairly good standard of living (an- 
nual per capita income is $882), 
but life is not easy in this cold, 
rugged country. 

Finland is a republic with both 
President and Prime Minister. The 
latter is Martti J. Miettunen. The 
President, who recently visited the 
United States, is Urho Kekkonen. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





NEWS QUIZ 


The TV Debate 


1. Why are current Federal Com- 
munications Commission studies of the 
television industry important? 


2. For what reasons does FCC 
Chairman Newton Minow believe that 
TV is due for a change? 


8, What are the views of Senator 
Dodd and Secretary Ribicoff? 


4. How does the television industry 
reply to its critics? 

5. What change in TV programs is 
most urgently needed, in the opinion of 
oe" board chairman, Robert Sar- 
noff ? 


6. What can the public do to bring 
opens. improvements in TV, if it wants 
em? 











1. Do you think the federal govern- 
ment should regulate TV operations 
more strictly than it has done in the 
past? Why, or why not? 

2. Are you content with TV as it is 
now, or do you want a change in the 
type of programs offered? Give rea- 
sons for your answer. 


3. What do you think of pay-TV? 
Southeast Asia 


1. Name the 4 nutions carved out of 
French Indochina, and tell where they 
stand in world affairs. 

2. Who are the Viet Cong? 


3. What steps is South Viet Nam 
taking to defeat the rebels? 

4. Why is Cambodia having trouble 
with 2 of its neighbors? 


5. Describe the group known as 
SEATO. 


6. Why are western leaders reluc- 
tant to send American and European 
troops into Southeast Asia except as 
a last resort? 


7. If we do not send troops to South 


Viet Nam, what seems likely in the 
way of future U. S. aid to that nation? 


1. If South Viet Nam’s forces prove 
unable to stop the Red advance, would 
you approve of having U. S. troops 
sent to that country? Why, or why 
not? 

2. In your opinion, is it or is it not 
to the advantage of the western na- 
tions to have a government set up in 
Laos that is RA, mba to follow a neu- 
tral policy in world affairs? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Tell something about Ngo Dinh 
Diem; Souvanna Phouma; Norodom 
Sihanouk; Sarit Thanarat. 

2. Describe some big news stories 
not mentioned in the Soviet press. 

3. What are arguments for and 
against frequent and regular Presi- 
dential press conferences? 

4. Give the main reasons that Amer- 
ica sent troops to Russia in 1918. 

5. What recent Soviet move is caus- 
ing concern in Finland? 
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Pronunciations 


Laos—lous 

_Martti Miettunen—mir’té mé-ét’too- 
nén 

Ngo Dinh Diem—nyd’ din’ dé-ém’ 

Norodom Sihanouk—naw-raw- 
dawm sé-i-ndok’ 

Sarit Thanarat—si-rét’. tan’uh-rat 

Souvanna Phouma — s60-van’uh 
poo’ma 

Thailand—ti'land 

Urho Kekkonen—oor’haw kék’6- 
nén 

Viet Nam—vé-ét’ nim’ 








